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most in need. And a recipient government that wishes to
withstand pressures and do justice to all sections of its people,
in spite of its own temporary administrative weakness, does
not normally object to having its hands strengthened. It has
therefore become normal practice for foreign observers to go
in and check up on distribution, with an eye to the avoidance
of inequities, and especially to the meeting of the needs of the
economically weak, such as children, old people, women, and
the handicapped. Such outside observation and encourage-
ment has an obvious place in helping a government toward
the restoration of normal social services.

Whether welfare services can or should be actually operated
by outsiders themselves except in the first few weeks of libera-
tion, is more questionable. It has, however, been the policy of
the British foreign office at the close of both world wars to
meet half the approved overseas relief expenditures of British
voluntary agencies. And under this policy large numbers of
teams of volunteer health and welfare workers were sent to
a number of countries at the close of the recent war. The fact
that a foreign office attaches importance to this kind of activity
is a sign that we live in a social-service age.

Apart from emergency operations, what the social-services
state asks of intergovernmental organizations is that they clear
the channels for the spread of social service ideas and institu-
tions, attitudes and skills, in order to increase the chance of
economic development leading to social progress and rising
standards of living. More than this, and before ever the state
can become truly a social-service state, it asks also the super-
session of war and the fear of war, without which there can be
but little chance of our expanding productivity being devoted
first and foremost to the people's welfare.